










PART VIII 


AUGUST, 1905 
fof 


AMONG THE CLIFF AND CAVATE DWELLINGS OF NEW 
MEXICO* 




















ANTA FE, Saturday morning, June 16, we started out early 
sightseeing. Certainly Santa Fe is the quaintest old town it 
has ever been my fortune to see. In 1680 all the archives of 
the place were destroyed, but long before the Spanish appeared 
it was the seat of a flourishing pueblo, the Indian name for town, and 
the ancient town for miles around is marked by broken pottery. The 
buildings here antedate those of St. Augustine. We saw the old San 
Miguel church, together with the palace and the oldest house. I re- 
newed my acquaintance with Mr. Jake Gold, and visited his curio store. 
At 11 o'clock we took the train for Espanola, which we reached at I 
o'clock. On going through the Cafion Diablo the conductor pointed [ 
out the first of the cliff dwellings to us. On reaching the station we 
found a number of squaws and their children; they are down to meet 
every train, trying to sell specimens of their pottery. I endeavored to 
secure a kodak picture of them, but, like the Chinaman, to this they 
strongly objected, and, again like the Chinaman, proved to be bad 
Boxers, at least in defending their faces with their hands, for I finally t 
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*These excerpts from Mrs. Bierbower’s diary, kept on a trip through part of the Cliff | 
Dwelling region of New Mexico, give an idea as to the character of the country, the diffi- t 
culties and pleasures of such a journey—facts which will be of interest to all, and especially | 
to those who anticipate taking such a trip. With this end in view, much of the diary has been 
introduced which does not have a direct archeological bearing —[Ep1Tor.] 
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secured a very fair sitting for my picture. They were gay in their 
bright dresses and blankets—some had red and pink calico shirts—and 
I was amused to see them carrying parasols. 

Our guide, Juan, a Santa Clara Indian, was not in to meet us, but 
was expected to come in that evening, so we proceeded to get our camp 
ready. We had expected to pitch our tents under the cottonwood trees, 
but a man called to us to set them up in his yard, which we did. About 
6 o’clock Juan, his wife, and little boy appeared, and we arranged to be 
ready to start at 6 the following morning. I had my first experience 
of sleeping on the ground, and found it was a decidedly different envi- 
ronment, and longed for my home bed. 

On the morning of the 17th we arose bright and early, got our 
breakfast, packed up, and then sat around waiting for Juan. I remem- 
bered we were in the land of “ poco tiempo” (pretty soon), and that 
here no one was ina hurry. About 7:30 Juan and family appeared. 
There was a horse for one of the party to ride, and burros for the rest, 
together with 4 pack burros. It was very interesting as well as amus- 
ing to see the packing done. One white burro, as fast as he was 
packed, deliberately tried to rub his load off by lying down and rolling. 
Juan rushed at him and cried, “muy diablo” (very devil), and with 
kicks and cries brought him to his feet. After some labor we started. 
I was heartily in accord with the occasion, wearing divided skirts and 
adorned at the waist with a six-shooter. One mile and a half from 
Espanola we passed the pueblo of Santa Cruz, where there is a very 
interesting church that we visited on our return. 

Monday, June 18, 1900, Juan made tortillas for our breakfast, and 
we then broke camp. It was a beautiful camping place, and the view 
of the mountains around us was superb. We could see range after 
range, and were surprised to behold a Mount of the Holy Cross before 
us, a more perfect cross than the one near Leadville, Colorado. 

About a mile beyond was “ Las Truchas,” a Mexican pueblo or 
town, the quaintest little adobe place, with such an odd-looking church. 
After leaving Truchas we soon struck the trail of our next camp on 
the Rio Quemado, or Comaw, according to the Indian pronunciation. 
Our trail led through a magnificent pine forest, and so we really en- 
joyed the ride. 

Tuesday, the 19th, although very stiff and sore from our ride, 
after breakfast we were ready to start on a trip to a natural bridge 
which the doctor had found on a visit to this region the year before. 
While the trip was very fatiguing, and we had numerous falls, and 
perhaps were needlessly frightened more than once at the steepness of 
the way, I felt repaid when I saw the wonderful beauty and grandeur 
of the scene. One of our party, who has visited the natural bridge of 
Virginia, thinks this much finer. While this is not so high, it is much 
broader and grander, the tunnel is longer, and there is magnificent and 
unusual scenery. Added to this is the roaring, rushing Quemado, its 
icy waters, clear as crystal and bordered by bushes, while it was filled 
with the most tantalizing, speckled trout darting about and quite too 
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smart to rise to the “‘ brown hackles” and “ whiee millers ” with which 
I tried to lure them. 

At last we reached Santa Cruz and stopped to visit the old church. 
The doors were open, and the shade and coolness seemed very inviting 
after the intense heat of the cafion. This old church is said to be the 
most interesting in the territory, and is built in the form of the cross 
(as all the churches here seem to be), consisting of the church proper 
and two chapels, one of our Lady of Carmel on the north and one of 


San Francisco on the south. The sacristy and baptistry are at the 
back of the Chapel of San Francisco. 








POLVADERA RUINS, RIO ARRIBA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 


In this baptistry I found a large baptismal font made of beaten 
copper and a silver scallop shell. This chapel of San Francisco is 
called also the Penitentes Chapel. There are a cross and a wooden 
statue of St. Francis and a Mexican picture of the Nativity. In the 
nave of the church I saw some very crude paintings done by the Mexi- 
cans, one of St. Anthony of Padua, where he is represented with an 
imperial chin whisker and a mustache, and most unlike the beautiful 
picture we have all seen of the saint. I had quite a search for a statu- 
ette of St. Francis carved in wood, and said to be a very fine example 
of Spanish XVII Century art. After some effort I found it. I was 
very sorry the padre was absent, as he undoubtedly could have given 
a great deal of information. One old man said the church was begun 
in 1605. The present church was built immediately after the recon- 
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PART OF A ROOM IN THE IMMENSE RUINS IN RIO ARRIBA COUNTY 


quest of Mexico by the Spaniards under Vargas in 1700. There are 
several good paintings which were brought from Spain at an early 
day. The best I saw was the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin by the 
Holy Spirit. This church is surrounded by a graveyard. I was told 
that at one time they buried their dead in the church, but there is a 
wooden floor in the church now. It is said if the survivors are not 
prompt in paying the amount of rent for the grave the bones are dug 
up and the grave re-rented to those who will pay for it. 

After seeing Santa Cruz we rode to Espanola, where we put up 
our tents, restocked our commissary, and rested until the next morning. 

On Tuesday, the 26th of June, we left Espanola and rode on to 
the pueblo of Santa Clara, situated on the west side of the Rio Grande, 
3 miles from Espanola. After visiting Juan’s house, a comfortable 
adobe of 3 rooms, we started for the Santa Clara cliff dwellings. 

The road was good, and was beautiful with cactus blossoms and 
a large bush covered with flowers very similar to the cosmos, and 
where the blossom had fallen the seed was covered with the same 
feathery little plume that the curly-headed laddie, or common clematis, 
has. 

After leaving the road we struck a trail which gradually ascended, 
and about noon we reached some Indian mounds, where there was a 
profusion of broken pottery and pieces of obsidian. I found several 
arrow points of the latter. 

A brisk ride soon brought us to the famous dwellings. We at 
once went into camp and pitched our tents. We found our supply of 
water here very poor and scant. 
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After a short rest we started to climb up to the dwellings. We 
found it very difficult. While it was just above our camp, and to 
glance up one would think it quite accessible, yet there is so much of 
what at one time was a portion of the cliff to be climbed over that it 
was very hard work. There are rocks as large as a house, and one 
climbs and rests, and then starts again, so that it is really a fatiguing 
rip after reaching the cliff. 

We entered the dwellings and found good-sized rooms, with the 
walls blackened with smoke. These rooms communicate with others, 
and some investigators say that all of the mesa is honeycombed with 
these dwellings. In one of these rooms we dug down and found what 
in all probability was a hearthstone. 

Some investigators believe the “ cliff dwellers ” voluntarily aban- 
doned their homes because of some fearful cataclysm of nature, just 
as Pompeii and Herculaneum were abandoned. These people, being 
superstitious, would voluntarily abandon a home cursed by their god. 


ENTRANCE TO CAVATE DWELLINGS, SANTA CLARA, NEW MEXICO 


One can readily see that after their construction a fearful earth- 
quake must have occurred. These caves have been split open, and 
rocks as large as an ordinary house, carrying the marks of human 
workmanship, lie far below. Many rocks have struck the terraces, 
and enormous quantities of stone block the way, closing up some of 
the entrances and making the way very difficult. 

Part of the cliffs above the doors were carved with the pictures of 
men, birds, and animals. I felt sure that the walls now exposed were 
the interiors of former dwellings. I noticed several discs, some of 
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concentric rings, and others of scrolls and serpents. These cliff dwell- 
ers made use of symbols—discs represented the sun; the serpent, light- 
ning; and a crescent, the moon It has been estimated that from 
25,000 to 35,000 people lived in these Santa Clara cliff houses. 

The next morning, Wednesday, June 27, armed with a good staff 
and my kodak, I again ascended to the dwellings. We had provided 
ourselves with a pick and shovel for excavating, and you can judge of 
our disgust when we ascertained that Juan had left them in Santa 
Clara. It is my firm belief that this was done with malice afore- 
thought, as we learned that the Indians are very superstitious and 
unwilling to disturb these places. A small trowel was all we had. 
After dinner we left this region, and going down a steep trail, on 
which all of the party walked, with the exception of the guide and my- 
self, we struck the cafion road. Here we found the Santa Clara River, 
and were thankful to again have good water. 

Friday, June 29, we were up bright and early to make our journey 
to the ruins in Pulvadera Cafion. Juan told one of our party two years 
before that he had never taken any one to this place, that he and an 
Indian friend had found it, and that other folks did not know anything 
of it. I was inclined to doubt this story, but while in Espanola we 
asked Mr. Frank, a guide, about this place, and he said: “ I have never 
heard of it and don’t think there is such a ruin.” 

These ruins are on a most beautiful mesa or table mountain of 
about 200 or 300 acres, surrounded by a perpendicular wall from 50 to 
400 ft. high. The only approach is up a very steep mountain, which 
one is obliged to climb; there are such quantities of rolling stones as 
to make riding impossible. 

After making the ascent we reached a mesa, where we rested an 
hour and were glad to have a drink from the rubber bottles. Then 
we found we had to make another climb, but at last reached a narrow 
place where we could plainly see what had at one time evidently been 
steps. The entrance to these ruins can be made here. It is defended 
by two guardhouses, the walls of which are still standing, and we 
found in one of these houses or towers a beam of cedar wood that was 
in a good state of preservation. The house here was built of dressed 
phonolithic stones, some over 3 ft. in length, which could be utilized in 
building houses of to-day. 

I am sure, from the enormous quantities of stone, that the houses 
must have been more than one story in height. We could readily trace 
the size of the rooms; and that there was room after room was evident 
from the fact that I found and counted in one place ruins 10 rooms 
deep by half a mile long. Some of these walls were in an excellent 
state of preservation, and a kind of small stone and cement were used 
in laying them. We found the outlined foundation of a very large, 
circular room, and within the ruins we found 8 large cisterns. These 
cisterns were at least 25 ft. in diameter. Outside of the ruins we 
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found two smaller cisterns. How these cisterns were filled is a ques- 
tion, as there is now no water nearer than the Rio Cafion, which, as 
I have already told you, would mean a long and difficult climb. Still, 
if the houses were built on the terraces, as we have every reason to 
believe, the cistern could be readily filled by troughs during the rainy 
season. 

We discovered a long trench covered with stones in the form of a 
serpent. Our guide said it was where their great men were buried. 
Among these ruins some large-sized cedar trees were growing, seem- 
ing to indicate that the ruins were very old, as the cedar is of slow 
growth. 

We gathered some pieces of broken pottery and most beautiful 
agates. One of our party announced that if no one had been there 
in the last two years he would go to a place he remembered and get an 
agate hammer he had previously forgotten to take off with him. Sure 
enough, the hammer was just where he had left it. So perhaps Juan 
was right in saying very few knew of these ruins. I forgot to state 
that Pulvadera means powdered dust. 


Mrs. SusAn BIERBOWER. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AS RELATED TO THE 
BIBLE 


N this era of restless activity no other department gives more evi- 
dence than that of archeology. Whether we turn to the 30,000 
artificial mounds of the Mississippi Valley; to the cliff-dwellings 
of the Colorado; to the forest-covered temples, palaces and cities 

of Mexico, Central America and the Andean region of South America; 
to the broad continents of the Old World; or to the islands of the sea, 
we hear the sound of the pick and shovel and find the savant giving to 
an eager public the results of his investigations. 

The subject announced limits us to those parts of the world which 
are appropriately called the Bible Lands. 

The Sahara, which practically stretches from the Atlantic board 
to the highlands of Central Asia, is intersected by two fertile tracts— 
the Nile Valley and the Plains of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The 
former extends from the great lakes of southeastern Africa along a 
fault similar to that of the Jordan, and ends at the Mediterranean. 
The fan-like expanse of the delta and the narrow, alluvial plains bor- 
dering the famous river, with the fringe of the desert, is Egypt, long- 
known, easy of access, and now, under favorable political conditions, a 
rich field for the researches of the archeologist 

The second fertile tract reaching from Armenia to the Persian 
Gulf, for centuries attracted attention by its numerous, and in many 
instances, immense mounds and the remains of a vast system of canals. 

Persia; Arabia, even now largely a terra incognita; Syria; Pales- 
tine; Asia Minor; Greece and Italy have become centers of interest to 
archeologists and have richly rewarded their labors. 

Some of the results may be found in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York City, the British Museum at London, the Louvre in Paris, 
the Royal Museum at Berlin, the Museum of Antiquities at Turin, the 
Capitoline Museum at Rome, the National Museum at Naples, the 
exhumed streets and buildings of Pompeii, the rich collections in classic 
Athens, the Imperial Archzological Museum at Constantinople, the 
ruins at Ephesus, Damascus, Baalbeck, Sidon, Tyre, Hebron and Jeru- 
salem, and in the new Vice-Regal Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at 
Cairo, Egypt. Until recently the finds were only valuable curiosities, 
largely locked up in unknown characters. But some keys have been 
found. 

While the French were in Egypt in 1799 they discovered near the 
Rosetta, or western mouth of the Nile, a tablet of black basalt with a 
trilingual inscription.* One of the inscriptions was in the hieroglyphic 
or sacred character ; the second in the demotic, or euchorial, or popular 


*For translation of Rosetta stone see RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. I, pp. 89-95, 1902. 
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character, and the third in Greek. By carefully comparing the three 
inscriptions Dr. Young and Champollion were able to decipher the 
hieroglyphics. It was found to contain a decree, in three kinds of 
writing, referring to the coronation of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and it is 
supposed to have been sculptured cir. 195 B.C. A similar trilingual 
stone was discovered in 1865, at San, or Tanis. 

With the key thus secured, much of the lore of ancient Egypt was 
opened to the world. 

The decipherment of the cuneiform characters so frequently found 
inscribed upon clay tablets and stone in the ancient buildings of Persia, 
Assyria and Babylonia is largely credited to Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
Recently attention has been given to Hittite archeology, and Profess- 
ors Sayce and Jenson believe that now, at last, they have mastered the 
baffling problem of Hittite decipherment. 

What are some of the relations which these treasures bear to the 
Inspired W ord? 

IDENTIFICATION OF PLACES 

Until recently many cities, and even countries, could not be located 
so as to harmonize with the accounts given in the Old Testament. 
Now this uncertainty regarding many places has been removed and 
harmony discovered. 

In Southern Africa, between the Sabi and the Zambesi, Dr. Carl 
Peters, the well-known African explorer, discovered in 1899-01 ancient 
ruins of the Phcenician architecture and many old but rich gold and 
copper mines. The appearance of the people was strikingly Jewish, 
and even their name, or that of their country, was synonymous with 
that of Ophir. Dr. Peters and other African travelers believe this was 
the land of Ophir, to which Solomon sent his ships from Ezion-Geber 
under the pilotage of Hiram’s sailors. 

A marked identification is the site of Nineveh. It was destroyed 
in 606 B. C., and the cities dependent upon it appear to have suffered 
a like fate. So complete was its ruin that Xenophon, who, during his 
retreat with the 10,000 Greeks, encamped on or very near where Nine- 
veh once stood, does not give even the name of the once famous city, 
for he calls one group of ruins Larissa. 

Near the middle of the last century attention was concentrated on 
the extensive mounds on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, 
and the researches of Rich, Layard and Botta read like a romance. 
The mounds, which had failed of notice for twenty centuries, were 
found by these enthusiastic archeologists to contain colossal lions, 
winged and human-headed; sculptured slabs of alabaster representing 
battles, sieges and similar events, while between these bas-reliefs were 
numerous inscriptions incised explaining the events recorded in sculp- 
ture. These finds enrich the Louvre at Paris and the British Museum 
at London, and establish, without reasonable doubt, that the ruins are 
those of ancient Nineveh, and that the area which it covered was fully 
as great as given by historians. This discovery opened a new era in 
archeological research. 
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Among the vast number of mounds throughout the whole region 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates and their confluents, from 
the Taurus to the Persian Gulf, many other sites of ancient cities have 
been identified, e. g., Ur of the Chaldees and Calneh, or Nippur, which 
has attracted so much attention in recent years. 

In Western Palestine 434 places have been identified; forty fords 
of the Jordan are now known where only four were previously marked. 

In the Report of Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land the follow- 
ing summary is given: 

Not only has there been a very great extension of the known sites, but, 
for the first time, the natural features of the country have been laid down in 
exact detail, so that the reader of the Bible may now follow step by step the 
events of which he reads. 


Among other results of archzological research are those 
FACTS, EXPLANATORY OF BIBLE STATEMENTS 


A few examples will suffice. 

Among the large number of finds secured in the excavations at 
Nippur were numerous bowls with Hebrew inscriptions indicating that 
the bowls were used in devil worship, which gives a clue to the reason 
why so few of the Jews availed themselves of the decree of Cyrus per- 
mitting them to return to their native land. 

Near the English Cemetery at Jerusalem the scarped rock, on which 
the city wall once stood, was exposed by the removal of débris. On 
its surface was found a trough, or gutter, for the conveyance of surface 
water to a cistern. This discovery explains the formerly obscure 
passage in 2 Sam., v:8. 

Within the Arch of Titus at Rome are fine bas-relief representa- 
tions of the Table of Shew Bread and the Golden Candlestick as they 
were taken from Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem—which form, doubtless, 

‘the only representations of some of the temple furniture. 

Mr. Layard discovered in one of the chambers of the palace of 
Sennacherib at Nineveh an actual picture of the siege and capture of 
Lachish* by Rabshakeh, when he demanded tribute of Hezekiah. 

The researches of Egyptologists have thrown considerable light on the 
condition of Palestine and Syria during the time of the Hebrew bondage in 
Egypt and during the time of the Judges. The reason why the children of 
Israel entered Palestine from the east after their longesojourn in the Sinaitic 
desert appears to have been that the Egyptian government was then firmly 
established in the Plain of Sharon. This agrees with the Bible account of the 
Philistine immigration into the southern plains from Egypt, and in this, as in 
so many other instances, the records of the Egyptian monuments fully coincide 
with the history of the Old Testament. 


FACTS CONFIRMATORY OF BIBLE STATEMENTS 


In Babylonia, in the absence of rock formation and the prevalence 
of clay, sun-dried as well as kiln-dried brick, the numerous mounds, 


*See ReEcorps oF THE Past, Vol. I, pp. 107-111. 
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consisting of ruins of cities and fragments of towers, the remains of 
numberless canals, lakes, etc., prove that a large population once lived 
on this great plain, and harmonize with the many Scripture statements 
respecting this part of the Old World. 

All the profane historians place Nineveh—in the order of time— 
before Babylon. The monuments, however, show that the Bible is 
right and the ancient writers are wrong. 

In 1868 a missionary discovered what has since been called the 
Moabite stone.* It is of black basalt, and one side has an inscription 
of 34 lines in Pheenician letters. After various experiences it was 
secured and placed in the Louvre at Paris. 


It dates 850 B. C. and is a supplement to the records of the reigns of 
Omri, Ahab, Jehoram and Jehoshaphat. 

It was erected soon after the death of Ahab, and is the finest old inscrip- 
tion, so akin to Hebrew, yet found. 


One of the most interesting discoveries of Capt. Warren at Jerusa- 
lem doubtless proves that the eastern wall of the Haram area is a part 
of the foundations laid down by King Solomon. A shaft driven down 
some 80 ft. outside the southeast corner revealed that the stones form- 
ing the lower courses had marks and signs of the Pheenician builders, 
associating the work at once with the architects sent to Solomon by 
Hiram, King of Tyre. 

In Deuteronomy there is but a brief history of 38 years’ sojourn of 
the children of Israel in the Wilderness, viz.: “ So ye abode in Kadesh 
many days, according to the days that ye abode there.” 

Some have questioned whether such a large number of people 
could have lived so long a time in the region now called the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. 

In 1869-70 E. H. Palmer, professor of Arabic and fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England, journeyed through that section 
afoot in connection with the ordinance survey. After a careful study 
of the people and the land, noting the many fertile valleys and plains, 
the evidences of the extensive mining and smelting of copper, and con- 
sidering the large quantities of wood which must have been required, 
he concluded that, in the time of the Exodus, vegetation must have 
been far more abundant than at the present day. He says: “ Even 
now the country, although of no considerable extent, supports a large 
number of Bedouins, and there is no difficulty in supposing that, at a 
time when we know it must have been more fertile, it was capable of 
supporting a large population. Intelligently read, the Bible will be 
found consistent in both historical and topographical details.’ 

Prof. Kittle, of Leipsic, the present occupant of the chair held by 
the elder Delitsch, says: 


Even in smaller details the cuneiform finds confirm the older statements 
of the Scriptures. The wedging in of smaller nomadic tribes into old civilized 


*See RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. I, pp. 59-64. 
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MOUND OF THE HORSE OF ZENNEH, HOSAN ABU, SHOWING PRESENT 
ARID CONDITION OF WESTERN ARABIA 
from Photo, by F. K. Ball 


districts is now known to have been of frequent occurrence, and the story of 
the patriarchs to whom these things are ascribed is accordingly in harmony 
with historical parallels. 


In the language of Prof. Hilprecht: 


With extraordinary enthusiasm, students of philology and history wel- 
comed the enormous mass of authentic material which, in the hands of Raw- 
linson, Hincks and Oppert, was soon to shed a flood of new light upon the 
person, reign and language of that great warrior, Sargon, so far known only 
by name from a statement in Isaiah, xx:1, and upon the whole history and 
geography of Western Asia, shrouded in darkness, and which, by its constant 
references to names and events mentioned in the Bible, was eagerly called upon 
as an unexpected witness to the truthfulness of the Holy Scriptures. Sargon’s 
palace rose suddenly out of the ground and furnished the first faithful picture 
of a great epoch of art which had vanished completely from human sight. 


In the New Testament there are frequent references to the Greeks 
and to the Greek language. Confirmations are abundant in Palestine. 
Of the testimony from the Catacombs a writer remarks: 


It is very significant that beneath the mouldering ruins of pagan Rome, 
the greatest city of that age, there are these memorials of the Gospel of Christ. 


The Bible presentation is that God started the race in His own 
image, intellectually and spiritually. He gave Adam an occupation— 
“to dress and keep the garden ”—which required good thinking and 
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judging. When He talked with him He addressed both reason and 
moral sense, and there was in man that which responded to the talk. 
He brought beasts and birds unto him to see what he would call them, 
and “ Adam gave names to all cattle and to the fowl of the air and to 
every beast of the field,” requiring keen observation and great mental 
activity. After the fall we read of a “city,” “artificer in brass and 
iron,” “ the father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” Noah 
and his sons built a remarkable barge. After the flood we read of 
“ making brick and burning them thoroughly,” planning a “ city ” and 
a “ tower.” 
This brings us to consider some of the evidences of the 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE ANCIENTS 


Layard, in his Nineveh and Its Remains, says: 

The ancients possessed mechanical means for moving large masses, as is 
evident from the enormous blocks used in the monuments of Egypt and from 
the cyclopean masses of rock found in the basement of the temple at Baalbec. 
‘There is ground for conjecturing that they were acquainted with mechanical 
contrivances which are either unknown to us or are looked upon as modern 
inventions. 

It is also stated that the inscriptions on the Babylonian bricks are 
generally incised in a small space and are formed with considerable 
care and nicety. They appear to have been impressed with a stamp 
upon which the entire inscription, and not isolated letters, was cut in 
relief. This art, so nearly approaching the modern invention of print- 
ing, is proved to have been known at a very remote epoch to the Egyp- 
tians and the Chinese. 

Two hexagonal cylinders were discovered at Nineveh. On each 
side there are about 60 lines of writing, in such minute characters that 
the aid of a magnifying glass is required to ascertain their forms. 

The earliest known lens is one made of rock-crystal and unearthed 
by Layard and has an age measured by thousands of years. This now 
lies in the British Museum, with its surface as bright as when it left the 
maker’s hands. By its side are very recent specimens of lenses which 
have been ruined by exposure to London fog and smoke. 

The Assyrians possessed a highly refined taste, as we find them 
inventing an ornament which the Greeks afterward, with a few addi- 
tions and improvements, generally adopted in their most classic monu- 
ments. Others, no less remarkable for unity of style and technique, 
— occur in the most ancient bas-reliefs of Assyria and Baby- 

onia. 

Writing was another expression of the intelligence of the ancients. 
In 1887-88 unexpected archzological discoveries were made among 
the ruins of a capital city which once adorned the eastern banks of the 
Nile. About 300 tablets were unearthed, and from them we learn that 
in the XV Century B. C. there was active intercourse throughout West- 
ern Asia, between Egypt and Babylonia and the states of Palestine, of 
Syria and even Eastern Cappadocia, and this intercourse was carried 
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on by means of the Babylonian language and the complicated Baby- 
lonian scripts. This implies that all over the East there were libraries 
and schools where the Babylonian language and literature were taught 
and learned. Evidently Babylonian was as much the language of 
diplomacy and cultivated society as French has been in modern times. 
Prof. Sayce calls attention to the fact that the elders of Israel, 
being government officials, were required, like other officials, to be able 
to read and write. To such all the stores of Egyptian learning lay 
open, and Moses was brought up in “ all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
at whose feet even the philosophers of Greece then sat for instruction. 
There are evidences that shorthand was used in Egypt and among 
the Greeks and Romans near the opening of the Christian era. In the 
famous trial of Catiline, 63 B. C., the stenographic rapidity of Tiro, 
Cicero’s secretary, is mentioned. 
~ Many are the evidences of contact with Old Testament writings. 
One who was not only acquainted with the modern languages of 
Europe, and with Greek and Hebrew, but with Oriental languages, 
was for many years employed by the British government in the publica- 
tion of old state papers. Delving among ancient writings, he noticed 
that the heathen often imagined that celestial beings assumed human 
forms to visit men to punish the evil and to reward the good, a belief 
which would readily spring from the accounts of angels visiting Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Lot, etc., e. g., in Homer’s Odyssey we find the following: 
For in the similitude of strangers oft 
The gods, who can with ease all shapes assume, 
Repair to populous cities, where they mark 
The outrageous and the righteous deeds of men. 


Tertullian, 200 A. D., asserts that all the ancient heathen borrowed 
their best thoughts from the sacred writings. ‘* Which,” he says, “ of 
your poets, which of your sophists, have not drawn from the fountain 
of the prophets? It is from those sacred springs that your philoso- 
phers have refreshed their thirsty spirits, and, if they found anything 
in the Holy Scriptures which hit their fancy, or which served their 
hypothesis, they took and turned it to a compliance with their curi- 
osity.” 

In 1902 several archeologists, under the auspices of the French 
government, exploring among the ruins of Susa, the ancient capital of 
Persia, found a diorite stela nearly Io ft. high. 

It proved to be one of the great stone stelae set up by Hammu- 
rabi,* a cotemporary of Abraham, the Amraphel of the Scriptures 
(Gen., xiv:1), in the principal cities of his realm. 

This stela had been carried from Sippara, Babylonia, among the 
trophies of war, by the Elamite kings to their capital. On the stela 
there had been engraved 16 columns of inscriptions in front and 28 in 


*See Records oF THE Past for translation of Hammurabi Code, Vol. II, pp. 66-96, and 
Vol. IV, pp. 99-118. 
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the rear, publishing about 280 decisions of the civil courts and others 
which had grown out of judges’ laws. 

We call attention to the marked features of this code. 

1. It was exclusively a civil code growing out of universal condi- 
tions, e .g., murder, robbery, etc., would be punished anywhere and in 
every civilized land. 

2. It is in sharp contrast with the Mosaic laws, from the absence 
of religious or ceremonial commandments and prohibitions. 

3. It stands on a lower plane, as is evident from the absence of 
many of the humane characteristics of the Mosaic code. 

4. Notice the implied intelligence of the people. These inscribed 
stelae were erectd in public placs that “ the people might come and read 
the law and learn what were their rights.” 

The discovery of this inscribed stone is the most important, for 
the history of civilization, which has been made in the last quarter of 
acentury, and it clearly shows that writing and reading were common, 
not only immediately before and after the opening of the Christian era, 
but in the patriarchal times. This stela dates cir. 2250 B. C. 

This is in harmony with the statement of Dr. J. H. Haynes, who 
has passed a considerable part of his life in archeological work in the 
East, and was for a number of years field director for the University 
of Pennsylvania at the ruins of Nippur, or Calneh, the university city 
of Babylonia, where he unearthed scores of thousands of cuneiform 
tablets. He states that as he sank shafts through the accumulations 
civilization than those near the surface. Dr. Hilprecht’s statements 
coincide. 

I condense from Dr. Howard Osgood’s article on The Newer 
History of the Older World. 


The monuments form the horizon of all extra-Biblical knowledge of early 
man. 

On the following four points there is unanimous agreement: 

1. That with the earliest monuments man appears before us with lan- 
guage fully formed and elaborate, written characters responding to all his 
needs. 

2. The earliest monuments show us the religions of Babylonia and Egypt 
already fully formed. 

3. The art of Tello in Babylonia and of the pyramid times in Egypt was 
the highest art ever reached in these lands; their earliest art was their best. 

4. Language and religion fully formed and art, at its best, prove the 
fourth point—that, at the earliest age of man shown by the monuments, a 
very high degree of civilization reigned in Babylonia and Egypt. 


In the language of Prof. Sayce: 


_ As far back as archeology can carry us man is already civilized. The 
fact is a very remarkable one, in view of modern theories of development and 
of the evolution of civilization out of barbarism. Whatever may be the rea- 
son, such theories are not borne out by the discoveries of archzology. 
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As to Egypt: 


Lepsius, about half a century ago, for convenience, established by assump- 
tion three reigns to a century, assuming that all kings were consecutive, none 
contemporaneous. It has been so long assumed that many seem to have for- 


gotten, or never to have known, that it is an assumption, and have claimed it 
as established by proof.—(Dr. M. G. Kyte.) 


It has been ascertained that all the kings mentioned were not con- 
secutive, but often a number were contemporaneous, e. g., a brother, 
a son, or sons shared in the government and were called Pharaohs. 
This fact alone has greatly reduced the claimed wonderful antiquity 
of Egypt. 

Dr. Glazer, the famous Arabian traveler, writes of a new find of 
papyrus which brings the Egyptologist’s calendar within 50 years of 
the Biblical narrative where formerly there was a difference of centu- 
ries and a reconciliation seemed impossible. 

In Assyria and Babylonia the gnomon points in the same direc- 
tion, viz., an approximation to the generally received chronology. On 
most of the great Mesopotamian plain clay is the only available material 
for building purposes. All ordinary structures have been built of sun- 
dried brick, which, when abandoned, soon crumble and disappear. For 
the more prominent buildings, as temples, palaces and citadels (which 
were usually combined), there was first a platform from a few feet to 
30 or, as at Tello, 40 ft. above the surrounding plain. This gave the 
edifice a site commanding the plain and immunity from the annual 
inundations. Upon the raised field or platform the building was 
erected. We see at once that material and manner of construction 
enter as prominent factors in computing the age of a city whose 
remains are brought to light by the pick and the shovel. They also 
show that the computation of the age of the superstructure—whether 
temple, palace or citadel—does not necessarily go below the surface of 
the platform or elevated field upon which the building stood. 

With the progress of investigation the claims of a marvelous 
antiquity for Babylonia have been discredited. Adams’ synchrono- 
logical chart and map of history places Sargon cir. 1800 B. C., and the 
Schaff- Herzog Religious Encyclopedia, in the XVII Century B. C. 
instead of 3800 B. a 

Dr. M. G. Kyle, Egyptologist, declares that “ of instances where 
archzological data dispute the Bible record, I know not one.” 

After having seen many of the finds in all the museums mentioned 
in this paper, except that at Berlin, and having threaded my way in 
person, or in thought, among the crumbling remains of temples, palaces 
and cities where slumbers the dust of countless millions, I am pos- 
sessed by one dominant thought voiced by inspiration—“ All flesh is 
as grass, and all the glory thereof as the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth, and the flow er falleth, but the /l’ord oF the Lord abideth 
forever.” 


Joun EAsTER. 
CLIFTON SprinGs, N. Y. 





THE SEMITIC MUSEUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


S the laboratory is a universally recognized essential to sci- 
entific study, according to modern methods, so is the museum 
indispensable for a proper understanding of ancient peoples 
and their relations. One of the most recent museums which 

Harvard has added to her already extensive array is that designed for 
the better advancement of Semitic and Biblical studies. The splendid 
building which houses the large collection of rare treasures from far 
Eastern lands is dignified in appearance and architecturally well 
adapted for the purpose which it serves. Located opposite the two 
largest and most important museums of the University (the University 
Museum, with its 4 divisions of comparative zoology, botany, mineral- 
ogy and geology, and the Peabody Museum of American Archzology 
and Ethnology), but a short distance from the Fogg Museum of Fine 
Arts and the new collection of Germanic treasures, as well as in close 
conjunction with the Divinity School, it is most favorably situated for 
advantageous service. Though other museums in the world have 
large collections coming from Semitic lands, this is the first which is 
intended to bring together only objects from these lands, and such 
others as are intimately related to Semitic history. 

The first Semitic collection of any consequence that the University 
possessed was obtained through a gift of $10,000 made by Hon. Jacob 
H. Schiff, in 1889. Until transferred to its new and permanent abode 
the material thus procured, with such additions as have from time to 
time been made to it, occupied a room in the Peabody Museum. To 
Mr. Schiff also is the University indebted for the present building, 
which, with its furniture and cases, cost about $80,000. Nearly 
$20,000 has been contributed by other friends for additional purchases. 
The building was formally opened in February, 1903. Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, the curator, has worked indefatigably from the beginning to 
bring about the present splendid achievement, and during his recent 
year abroad (1901-02) secured many valuable specimens. 

The importance of a Semitic museum was properly emphasized 
by the curator in his opening address from a consideration of what the 
world owes to Semitic peoples: “ The alphabet was given to the world 
by Phcenicia and Monotheism by Palestine, two of the grandest 
achievements of man. Judaism, Christianity and Islam—three of the 
world’s greatest religions—the Bible and the Koran, two of its most 
influential books, arose among the Semites.” 


THE FIRST FLOOR 


The first floor of the Museum is occupied by the library and 3 lec- 
ture rooms. These rooms are not only used for the classes of the 
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departments of Semitic Languages and the History of Religions, but 
also afford a delightful meeting place for the Summer School of The- 
ology, as well as for the Semitic Conference, which meets fortnightly 
during the year for the special consideration of topics bearing upon 
Semitic languages and history. The library consists of about 1,200 
volumes particularly suitable for specialists in this department, and 
includes a number of rare manuscripts. This quiet room affords an 
ideal place for the work of original investigation, and provides special 
facilities for all pursuing Semitic studies. The large University 
Library is also rich in Semitic material. 

Though the main collections are found on the second and third 
floors, yet as soon as one enters the building he is confronted in the 
spacious hallway with the cast of an immense winged human-headed 
lion, with a long inscription upon it in cuneiform, at once suggesting 


A HITTITE INSCRIPTION 


the character of the antiquities to be found in the building. The orig- 
inal of this figure, now in the British Museum, was stationed at the 
entry of one of the buildings of Ashurnazirpal, King of Assyria (884 
to 859 B. C.), and the inscription gives some account of the wars and 
buildings of this king. Passing along the hall and up the stairway, 
and noting many splendid photographs, particularly of Palestinian 
scenes, hanging upon the walls, another massive figure, about 12 ft. 
high is before us at the head of the stairs. This represents Esarhad- 
don (681-668 B. C.) and two captive princes. 


THE ASSYRIAN ROOM 


The large Babylonian-Assyrian room on the second floor, contain- 
ing a rich collection of remains from those mighty empires of antiquity 
inhabiting the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates is in some 
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respects the most interesting part of the museum, especially as it takes 
us farthest back toward the dawn of human history. The arrange- 
ment of the material here is such that it is comparatively easy, even for 
the uninitiated, to become acquainted with the contents, especially as 
that definition of a museum is well observed which makes it “a collec- 
tion of instructive labels, each illustrated by a well-selected specimen.”’ 
The walls and 6 high double cases projecting out toward the center of 
the room contain bas-reliefs representing hunting scenes, wars, etc., of 
the various kings, arranged in chronological order from Ashurnazir- 
pal (884-859 B. C.)to Ashurbanipal (668-626 B. C.), and concluding 
wth a collection of Hittite inscriptions, which have thus far baffled all 
attempts of scholars to decipher them. In the center of the room are 
flat, glass-covered cases containing the smaller objects carefully classi- 
fied. There are also large standing figures set up at various points. 


THE OLDEST MATERIAL 


Among the oldest objects represented in the Museum are the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Acast of the mace head of Sargon I, who was King of Baby- 
lonia about 3800 B. C. This is an egg-shaped, richly veined object in 
stone, with an inscription recording a presentation to a deity. 

(b) The fragment of a marble vase from Urumush, one of the 
earliest Babylonian kings, whose exact date is unknown, which dis- 
putes with the object just named the position of first place in point of 
antiquity. This is an original. 

(c) Of not much later origin is the cast of a portion of a stone 
monument set up by Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, about 3750 B. C. 

(d) Next come the painted casts of Gudea—two seated and two 
standing—dating from about 3000 B. C. All of these are headless, 
the heads probably having been carried off by invaders. 

(e) There are many interesting commercial tablets, some of which 
date from about 2200 B.C. These contain records of various business 
transactions, etc., in duplicate. They were written and baked, then 
covered with a thin layer of clay, which was likewise written, stamped 
with seals, and also baked. The object was to preserve the inner tablet 
so that if the outer should be broken the same record might be found 
inside. One of these is from the reign of Hammurabi, and records the 
sale of an orchard, in which the seller swears never again to make 
claim on the property. Another, dating from about 2000 B. C., gives 
the account of Erishti-Aa, priestess or votary of the Sun-god, renting 
her field to 4 men for cultivation. Still another is the case of an inter- 
esting lawsuit dating from the time of the Captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon. A certain man had sent produce to the city for sale, and a 
portion of it was never delivered. Some of these tablets date from the 
time of the Persian Kings, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius and Xerxes. 

(f) The cast of a fragment of a seated figure of Hammurabi 
(c. 2250 B. C.), who is believed by some scholars to be identical with 
the “ Amraphel ” of Genesis xiv. There are also two fine inscriptions 
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in stone from the same king, giving some account of his buildings and 


canal digging. 

(g) One of the most highly-prized objects in the Museum is a 
splendid original alabaster tablet, about 12 in. by 9 in., from the reign 
of Adad-Nirari, about 1300 B. C., 7. e., according to many, from about 
the time of Moses. This is a perfect specimen of Assyrian writing. 
It is from one of the corners of the temple in the royal city Asshur, 
whose restoration the inscription records. It was brought to this 
country during the year of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, and 
was afterward presented to the Museum by Hon. Jacob H. Schiff and 
Mr. Henry C. Warren. The Museum has also a fine plaster cast of 
this which was made at Chicago and obtained before the original was 

iven. 
. Other important specimens include an original lapis-lazuli disc 
from about the XIV Century B. C., presented to his deity by a Kassite 
king of Babylonia, the cast of a section of one of the strips from the 
“bronze gates of Balawat,”’ boundary stones from about 1100 B. C., 
and casts and originals of Babylonian building bricks, earthenware 
jars, etc. 
BIBLICAL MATERIAL 


Some of the most interesting objects in the Assyrian room are 
those which illustrate or bear upon Biblical history. Among these, 
one of the most valuable is the cast of a portion of the eleventh tablet 
of the great Babylonian poem, the Gilgamesh Epic, containing the 
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story of the deluge and affording an interesting parallel to the Genesis 
account. An impression of a stone seal, containing representations of 
a serpent and a tree, recalls Genesis iii, and a bas-relief from the reign 
of Ashurnazirpal, with kneeling protecting spirits on either side of the 
sacred tree, recalls the cherubim in the story of the Garden of Eden. 

But most of the specimens of special interest to the Biblical stu- 
dent are grouped together in the cases in the northwest part of the 
room, coming from the Assyrian kings of the VIII and VII Centuries 
B. C., that momentous period, when many of the great Israelitish 
prophets flourished and thundered forth their unheeded warnings, 
shortly prior to the destruction of the nation. The first of these Kings 
mentioned by name in the Old Testament is Tiglath-Pileser III (745- 
727 B. C.), called “ Pul” in 2 Kings, xv:19. He received tribute 
from Menahem and carried a portion of the people of Israel into exile. 
The representations from his reign are mostly war scenes. His suc- 
cessor, Shalmaneser IV (727-722 B. C.) is noted for having begun 
the siege of Samaria, which was completed by his successor, Sargon IT 
(722-705 B. C.), who was the founder of the last and most celebrated 
of all the Assyrian dynasties. This dynasty was illustrious in war, 
building operations and patronage of letters and art. All of its four 
kings—Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal—had mili- 
tary relations with Palestine. The head of Sargon is a cast from the 
original in the British Museum, which has the complete figure. A 
few years after the fall of Samaria Sargon captured Ashdod, and in 
connection with this campaign occurs the only mention of this king by 
name in the Old Testament (Isa., xx:1). 

Sennacherib’s name is the most familiar to Biblical readers from 
the extended account of his campaigns given in 2 Kings, xviii and xix, 
Isa., xxxvi and xxxvii, and 2 Chron., xxxii. In his own inscriptions 
he reports that he carried more than 200,000 Judeans into exile. The 
greatest of the later Assyrian kings was Ashurbanipal, called the 
“great and noble Osnappar ” in Ezra, iv:10, who was an eminent 
builder and a celebrated literary patron. Under the name of Sarda- 
napalus he has been grossly misrepresented in the traditions of later 
times. Much of the Assyrian material which we have has come from 
the famous library of Ashurbanipal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTENTS 


Among the miscellaneous contents of the Assyrian room, one of 
the most important is a statue of Ashurnazirpal (884-859 B. C.), which 
is one of the few that we have in the round from Assyria. The many 
casts of bas-reliefs which come from the reign of this king, filling no 
less than 8 cases, so many of the originals of which were excavated by 
Sir Henry Layard between 1845 and 1850, afford a good opportunity 
for the study of Assyrian art. Water is represented by wavy lines, 
and mountains by knolls. Horns are the almost invariable symbol of 
deity. Remote objects are placed higher than those near by, the 
knowledge of perspective being undeveloped. 
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EAST INDIA HOUSE INSCRIPTION 


The East India House inscription of Nebuchadrezzar II (605-562 
B. C.), containing an account of the king’s building operations; a mon- 
ument of Sargon II, recording his wars and the submission of the 
Island Cyprus, found near modern Lamaka, Cyprus; an altar of the 
same king, with an inscription around its rim; an original barrel- 
shaped cylinder of Nebuchadrezzar II, of the kind placed at the 
four corners of their great buildings, containing an inscription which 
records his wars in chronological order ; a large supply of original stone 
seals used as charms against evil spirits, accident and disease, as well 
as for stamping written clay documents, and nearly all having carvings 
which represent gods, trees and animals; Hittite objects, including 
such figures as a stone lion, sphinx, birds, deities in human and other 
shapes; an original Assyrian mirror; a representation of the Sun-god 
in his temple; royal cylinder records; Babylonian bracelets, terra-cotta 
and alabaster statuettes, masks, “‘ tear-bottles,’’ bowls, vases, inscribed 
cones, and weights in shape of lions and ducks, give some idea of the 
many other interesting objects to be found in the Assyrian room. 


PALESTINIAN ROOM 


Of the contents of the Palestinian room on the third floor, only 
brief mention can be made. This may be the most interesting room 
to the ordinary visitor, but its contents have less need of interpretation. 
There are here not only Palestinian objects, but many also from Egypt, 
Pheenicia, Syria, Persia and Arabia. 

Spacious representations give a prominent place to Dr. Conrad 
Schick’s models of the Hebrew Tabernacle, the Temple of Solomon and 
the Haram-esh-Sherif, the Arabic name of the site of the Temples of 
Solomon and of Herod. Separate cases contain (1) a cast of the 
Moabite stone which was set up by Mesha, King of Moab, in the IX 
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Century B. C., to commemorate his success in throwing off the yoke of 
Israel, as the inscription informs us; (2) a colossal statue of Rameses 
II, the greatest builder among the Pharaohs; (3) the sarcophagus of 
Eshmunazar, King of Sidon in the IV Century B. C.; (4) Egyptian 
mummy cases, the gift of Theodore M. Davis, Esq., of Newport, R. I.; 
(5) a colossal statue of Panammu, with an Aramaic inscription of 
about 750 B. C. 

A partial list of other interesting objects includes a Syriac manu- 
script of the Gospels from the XI Century A. D., which a missionary 
of the American board acquired after it was in danger of being de- 
stroyed in the Armenian massacres a few years ago; Greek papyri 
from Egypt, including fragments of the Odyssey, an order on a banker, 











PAPYRUS MANUSCRIPT OF ROM., I-I-7 


notice to register a sale, and especially the text of Rom. i:1-7 from the 
IV Century A. D., in which the scribe has made several mistakes in 
spelling and grammar, and has omitted part of verse 6; cast of the 
“Rosetta Stone” inscriptions; Sabean inscriptions; Moslem mortuary 
stones in the Cufic character from Cairo; Oriental musical instruments; 
Pheenician pottery; copies of table, Koran box and stands for the 
Koran, from Damascus; canopic jar, funeral boat, flints and stele, 
from Egypt; Pheenician death mask; casts of Persian archers and other 
royal attendants; many Hebrew, Syriac and Samaritan manuscripts; 
costumes, pottery, implements, geological specimens, Bedouin objects, 
birds, head-dresses, articles of female adornment; hanging lamps from 
Damascus of the kind used in mosques; and tiles dug up at or near 
Jerusalem and coming from the Tenth Roman Legion, which under 
Titus took part in the siege and destruction of Jerusalem in 7o A. D. 
The inscription on these tiles, “ LEXFR,” is for Legio decima Fre- 
tensis, “ the Tenth Legion called Fretensis.” 
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ANTIQUE LAMPS AND VARIOUS MODELS 


This magnificent collection of Semitic material so finely housed 
and so splendidly arranged, besides being of great interest and value 
to the casual visitor, affords an excellent opportunity to two classes of 
students. It is of greatest advantage to the specialist in Semitic 
branches of study, who is able to pursue original investigations under 
the most favorable circumstances, having so many appropriate speci- 
mens before him. It is scarcely less valuable to the ordinary Biblical 
student, for whom a great flood of light is thrown upon the different 
periods of Biblical history, and upon a people having so many charac- 
teristics peculiar to the Semitic race, to which they belonged. 

One of the greatest present needs is that the work of the Museum 
should be enlarged and supplemented by scholars who shall go out to 
the field of exploration and keep the Museum well supplied with the 
latest products of the excavator’s spade. Harvard men have been 
engaged in digging for the University of California and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The way should soon be opened for some of them to 
be similarly engaged in the interests of their own alma mater. Prof. 
Lyon, who is very anxious for this outcome, says in reference to it in 
one of his recent annual reports: 


The Semitic Museum is the outgrowth primarily of an effort to secure 
the means for digging in Semitic lands. This original aim we have never lost 
sight of, and the times are now surely ripe for its realization. * * * What 
is lacking is not the will, but the money. The amount needed is so consider- 
able that we can scarcely hope to secure it by general subscription. Most 
American exploring parties are sent out and supported by one person, or by 
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a few persons who are sufficiently acquainted with the subject to appreciate the 
rare opportunity. So it has been in Philadelphia, so in California, and so it 
is at Chicago. It will be a happy day for the University and for the Museum 
when some friend or friends shall make it possible for us to have a share in 
this most fascinating and most important work of recovering and of publish- 


ing the records of those great peoples whose ideas constitute such an important 
element in our own civilization. 





It may now be added that there is good prospect of a speedy real- 
ization of this hope. A generous benefactor of the museum has con- 
tributed a sum which will make it possible to enter upon the work of 
excavation at no distant date, and thus secure for the Museum and the 
University another great advantage in this important department of 
modern learning and investigation. 


E. E. BRAITHWAITE. 





TILE INSCRIBED WITH LEGEND OF THE TENTH LEGION 
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BIRD AND HUMAN DESIGNS FROM THE SOLOMON ISLANDS* 


N making a comparative study of the varied treatment of the human 

form in art, both plastic and graphic, observable in the different regions 

of the world, one cannot but be struck by the fact that in many cases a 

type which has been arrived at locally by native artists is frequently 
utterly unlike that of the natives themselves, presenting often strongly marked 
and more or less constant features which are by no means characteristic of the 
peoples of the regions in which these “ schools of art” have been developed. 
One need only cite the peculiar traditional type so characteristic of the well- 
known wooden carvings of “household gods” in Easter Island, which pre- 
sent a type of human form which has not as yet, I believe, been satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

One of the most striking instances of the perversion of the human features 
is afforded by the familiar carvings from New Georgia, Rubiana, Florida, and 
other neighboring islands of the Solomon group. Predominant among these 
in this respect are the well-known “canoe-prow gods,” so called, in which 
may be seen certain stereotyped peculiarities of facial form which cannot be 
referred to the natural type of the Melanesian natives of the group. In these 
carved figures, of which I give two examples (Figs. 1 and 2), the most strik- 
ing feature is the extreme prognathism usually characterizing them, the nose 
and lower facial region being drawn out into a grotesque and exaggerated 
snout, frequently to a very marked degree. There is no ethnological justifica- 
tion for this interpretation of the human features, since the natives themselves, 
although exhibiting sub-nasal prognathism to a moderate extent, are by no 
means pronounced in this respect, and the nose does not join with the jaw in 
producing a general prominence of the facial region. One must seek some 
other cause than that of an attempt to portray native facial characteristics. 
I do not think that we need look very far for an explanation. In 1893, in 
my little book upon decorative art,; I made a suggestion as to the manner in 
which this type may have been arrived at, and in the present article I wish 
to support the view then stated, by means of fresh evidence from specimens 
which were not originally at my command. 

In the art of the Solomon Islands representations of the human form 
supply a very frequent theme—one of the commonest, in fact. Another even 
more prevalent design amongst the coastal tribes is one representing the frigate- 
bird, which may be realistically or conventionally treated. These two designs, 
human and frigate-bird, not only occur separately, but also very constantly 
in close association, as, for example, in the carved wooden bowl shown in 
Fig. 3. One could multiply indefinitely such instances. Now, one of the 


*We quote this article, by Henry Balfour, which appeared in Man, June, 1905, in full, 
because the facts brought out indicate the possibilities of error which may arise from attempts 
to determine even the general physiological features of ancient races from the drawings and 
carvings left by native artists, and the influences of custom affecting such representations. 


+The Evolution of Decorative Art, Rivington, Percival & Co., 1893, pp. 67-70. 
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most potent factors in upsetting the stability of a given design and creating 
variations is the influence which is exerted by one design upon another, where 
the two are closely and constantly associated. The attributes of one are apt to 
be grafted upon the other, in some cases, apparently without special reason; in 
others there may be special incentives. The instances which I now give will, I 
hope, show how greatly the human and frigate-bird designs have become entan- 
gled, so to speak, and have acted and reacted upon one another. This may 
have been in part an unconscious process, but I think that it is clear that there 
were definite reasons why these two designs should influence each other. The 
frigate-bird is sacred, and in some of the islands (e. g., Florida) is, it would 
appear, the vehicle of a potent tindalo, or ghost of a deceased person of impor- 
tance.* The tinda/lo is in Florida, under the name of Daula, specially invoked 
when canoe journeys or fishing expeditions are contemplated. 

The frigate-bird being thus associated with the spirit of a human being, 
it is natural that human attributes should be assigned to it occasionally, and 
this we find is frequently the case. Fig. 4 shows an instance in point where 
the frigate-bird has been endowed with an unmistakably human arm and hand, 
rising from a kind of shoulder. This intimate fusion of human and frigate- 
bird designs is well exemplified by 4 canoe-prow ornaments from New Georgia 
which are in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, of which one is shown in 
Fig. 5. In these a seated human figure is represented, but with no head, in 
place of which is a somewhat conventionalized frigate-bird, which occupies the 
upper part of the carving. It is not attached directly to the human body, 
between which and the bird a carved bar intervenes, but instances in which the 
bird’s head is grafted directly upon the human body are numerous. Figs. 6 
and 7 show the two canoe-charms from Rubiana in the British Museum. In 
the one the whole design is that of a frigate-bird; in the other the bird body 
is almost identical, but a human head has replaced that of the bird. The head 
is comparable with those of Figs. 1, 2, and 3, and exhibits extreme progna- 
thism, the facial region being drawn out into the form of an elongated snout, 
suggestive, no doubt, of the bird’s beak; and I think that we may safely assume 
that the head is intended to be half-avian, half-human. Fig. 8 is taken from a 
New Georgian canoe-prow ornament, in which also a human head is repre- 
sented upon a bird’s body. Fig. 9, a fishing-net float from New Georgia, 
shows the converse—the frigate-bird’s head is upon a human body. Figs. 10 
and 11, also fishing-net floats from the same island, resemble Figs. 7 and 8 in 
having the human head on the bird’s body, and in these the prognathism is 
very extreme. One of these, Fig. 10, is more conventionalized than the other 
and lacks the cap-like covering to the head, which in Figs. 2, 7, 8, and 11 rep- 
resents the hair of the human heads. 

From a comparative study of these and other specimens, I think that it 
is clear that the extreme prognathism which prevails so much in representations 
of the human form among the coastal peoples of the Solomon Islands is due 
to the influence of the bird design upon them, which has had the effect of 
causing an unnatural projection of the facial region in correspondence with 
the prominent beak of the frigate-bird. The constant juxtaposition of these 
two designs, their frequent fusion, and the mythology of the Islands all lend 
support to this view. If I may venture to generalize from a carved human 
figure procured from the up-country bush people of New Georgia, brought 
home by Lieut. B. T. Somerville, R. N., and now at Oxford, in which the face 


*Codrington, The Melanesians, Clarendon Press, 1891, passim. 
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is severely orthognathous, further support would be lent to this theory, since 
the art of human delineation amongst the bush people would be less likely to 
come under the influence of designs representing frigate-birds, which would 
necessarily belong rather to the coastal than to the upland folk, and exemption 
from that disturbing influence would be anticipated. 

It is interesting to note how far this traditional and unrealistic progna- 
thous type of the human face has affected the would-be realistic art of the 
people. In Fig 12 I give the upper portion of a figure of a man engraved upon 
alime-gourd. The figure is evidently intended to be purely realistic, but it is 
clear that the delineation of the face, with its snout-like projection, is referable 
rather to the mythological bird-influenced type than to the normal Melanesian 
facial outline. A stronger case is afforded by the drawing reproduced in 
Fig. 13. In this instance Lieut. B. T. Somerville invited one Raku Vinguchu, 
chief of Mungeri, New Georgia, to make a profile portrait of Hoto, another 
native. The artist carefully posed his model, and, with a pencil, equally care- 
fully copied, as he thought, the outlines of the face. The influence of the tra- 
ditional type was, however, too strong for him, and guided his hand, and the 
resulting portrait is a very fair imitation of the “ canoe-prow-god ” type, with 
its snout-like projection. The eye, too, appears merely in the form of that 
of the carvings, 7. ¢c., a lenticular piece of pearl-shell with a dot of wax in the 
center (cf. Figs. 1 and 2). The beard and whiskers were, no doubt, attributes 
of Hoto, and were faithfully rendered, possibly as being his most distinguish- 
ing feature. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 


(Fig. 1) “ Canoe-prow god,” from a war-canoe, Mungeri district, New 
Georgia, Solomon Islands; height, 9 in. (2) Ditto, Ngarasi district, Ramada 
Island, New Georgia; height, 6% in. (3) Carved wooden food bowl, Solo- 
mon Islands; length, 2334 in. (4) Figure of frigate-bird in low relief upon 
the blade of a paddle, Solomon Islands. (5) Canoe-prow ornament, Ngarasi 
district, New Georgia; height, 314% in. (6 and 7) Canoe-charms, Rubiana 
Island. (8) Canoe-prow ornament, Mungeri, New Georgia; length, 6 in. 
(9) Fishing-net float, Mungeri; height, 7 in. (10 and 11) Fishing-net floats, 
Mungeri; length, 67g and 8% in. (12) Engraving on a lime gourd, Kulam- 
bangra; actual size. (13) Drawing by Raku Vinguchu, chief of Mungeri, 
Eastern Lagoon, New Georgia; portrait from life of another native; actual 
size. Figs 6 and 7 are in the British Museum; the remainder are in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, and, excepting 3 and 4, were collected by Commander B. T. 
Somerville, R. N. 


Henry BALFOUR. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


AZTEC RUINS :—It is reported that laborers excavating trenches for 
the underground cable system of the telephone company near Cinco de Mayo 
Street, have uncovered a number of clay utensils, concrete foundations of tem- 
ples, and pottery covered with hieroglyphics, also Spanish coins, whose dates 
are undecipherable, but which, mingling with the pottery, induces the supposi- 
tion that the antiquities found appertain to periods of the conquest, when Cortez 
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razed every building in the Aztec capital. A wall uncovered shows evidence 
of having been built on the ruins of another city lower down. The wall is 
covered with hieroglyphics, which were partly effaced by the drilling of conduit 
holes through the solid mass. 


ANCIENT VASE OF COINS :—A farmer living near Cruchére, 
France, has just made an interesting discovery. Not far from Czesar’s 
Camp he dug up a brass vase containing more than 800 pieces of money 
bearing the date 240 A. D. The collection was sent to Paris for in- 
spection., 


ORIENTATION OF YORK MINSTER:—Mr. M. B. Cots- 
worth, of York, England, in his recent book, The Rational Almanac, 
gives the results of his observations, extending over several years, on 
the orientation of York Minster. On each of the 4 natural “ quarter 
dates,” December 22, March 21, June 21 and September 23, he made 
his observations, and thus established the following essential “ ampli- 
tude” facts concerning the careful orientation of York Minster :—At 
the winter solstice on December 22—the shortest day—the sun rises 
over the southeast corner and sets over the southwest corner; at the 
equinoxes, when day and night are equal on March 21 and September 
23, the sun rises exactly over the center of the East Window and sets 
between the two west towers; at the summer solstice, June 21—the 
longest day—the sun rises over the northeast corner and clearly sets 
over the northwest corner point. 


CHILIAN MUMMY :—This mummy, which was discovered in 
November, 1899, in an old copper mine at Chuquicamati, Chili, has 
recently been placed permanently on exhibition in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City. 

The figure is that of a man lying on his right side, with left shoulder 
and ribs crushed in. From the appearance of the shoulder and chest, 
from the fact that a number of small stones are imbedded in the skin, 
and from the depth at which it was recovered, it is assumed that the 
caving in of the roof of the mine was the cause of death. There is, 
however, another theory which has been advanced—that the miner 
may have been overcome by the fumes of atacamite, and that the body 
was preserved by the chemical action of the copper salts in the mine. 

The man has a heavy head of straight, black hair, braided at the 
sides, and the hempen breech cloth and woolen anklets are excellently 
preserved. . 

Near the mummy, and in the same case, are exhibited several 
implements used by the miners who worked the deposit. These include 
a curious stone hammer, a sharpened stone for scraping off the copper 
ore, and a woven basket for holding the atacamite. 








